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Dr. Gonzo's... 


For ApaTech, August 1992, from Valli Hoski. 
who is now on assignment in Dallas and resides temporarily 
at 1254 Hidden Ridge #2009, Irving Texas 75038 
and called be phoned evenings at (214) 580-1858. 


What is going on down there.. 


Sketches of goings-on 


Here are a few glimmerings of recent 
events. More stories in another issue. 


N8QVT, operating mobile, has spent a 
fair amount of time recently on the 
air. The past two weekends have been 
spent in ham activities and there's 
another one coming up. 


The last weekend in June was a national 
set-up and test day for all harm clubs, 
sponsored by the ARRL (American 
Radio Relay League). This field day 
offers clubs and members a chance to 
sharpen their skills and test out their 
equipment, 


The idea is for clubs to set up field sites, 
usually outside, with various types of 
radio transmitter equipment (mainly in 
the amateur radio service bands.) Ham 
radio operators then operate the 
stations during the 24 hour field day 
time, contacting other stations nation- 
wide and internationally. I worked the 
field day operations specifically with 
the American Red Cross ham club. We 
had 4 stations set-up in the infield of 
the Indianapolis Motor Speedway, 
and operated 80 meter, 20 meter, 15 
meter, 10 meter, 2 meter and ATV, 
among others. 


As you might recall from my earlier essay 
on ham radio, ham operators are 
usually restricted to certain frequencies, 
based on their license. However, I can 
use another ham's equipment for more 
extended priveleges (i.e. transmit in 
more extended frequencies), if that ham 
has the correct level of license and is 
there to supervise my operation. So, 
what this means for field day is that 
lower level licensed hams like me (I'm 
acodeless Technician, so am limited to 
50 MHz and above) get a chance to 
operate a variety of radio transmitters, 
teamed up with the higher level hams. 


What this all means is that I "worked" 
several frequencies which I've not 
operated before. I worked the 20 meter 
band, with Russ (a fellow Tech, but 
more experienced in field day 
operations), and actually made 
confirmed contacts with stations in 
Arizona, Texas, Florida, 
Massachusetts and Ontario. 
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Receiving and transmitting in long 
distance radio communication is not 
like listening to your local FM stereo 
stations nor your AM wake-up 
station. It's a bit like the old days of 
the "clear station” powerhouses that 
used to broadcast across regions of the 
US. Before the FCC started licensing 
commercial stations so closely together 
(frequency-wise) and allowing more 24 
hour broadcasting, a few single, 
powerful stations used to have a "clear 
band". This meant, that at night, when 
the closer, weaker stations shut down 
(usually under a 12 hour transmission 
limit), the more powerful station's 
signal reached far beyond its local 
audience. Hence, the AM pop rock 
station in Chicago, right around 890 
AM (WLS, the World's Largest Station, 
double-yell-ess), used to be receivable 
clear across the midwest. Similar 
stations existed on the east coast. Now, 
on a night with good radio propagation 
conditions, you can still try and focus 
your radio to receive the farther away 
stations, but it's pretty difficult to hear 
them through the static, fuzz and other 
radio noise. 


My “contacts” on the 20 meter band were 
made through the static, fuzz and noise 
typical of those bands. You have to 
concentrate hard to pick out the station 
that's answering you directly. The 
sound rolls up and down, like waves; 
the static and hiss sometimes 
overpower it all. But you listen closely, 
and there out of the depths of the 
crackle, you finally discern the 
responding station. These 
transmissions were exchanged in 
"phone", or voice communication. 
Exchanges via Morse code are a lot 
easier, because the sound can travel 
cleaner and more “powerfully”. But 
phone exchanges are neat, especially 
when you hear the other station 
I. iding! 
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A typical "exchange" went like this: 


KA9WGP (the station that I am trying to 
contact), WA9LGQ (the Red Cross 
operating station call sign) 


WASLGQ, KA9WGP, please copy 2B, TX 
(receive you WA9LGQ, this is 
KA9WGP, please write down that this 
location has 2 stations operating in 
class B, area is Texas) 


KA9WOP, | confirm, please copy 4A, IN (I 
receive you KAOWGP (implied this is 
WASLGQ sending), this location has 4 
stations operating in class A, arca is in 
Indiana) 


WA9SLGQ, this is KAOWGP, thanks for the 
contact, and good luck with the contest. 


KA9WGP, this is WA9LGQ, thanks as well 
and 73. 


With this "exchange" two stations 
acknowledge that they have established 
contact, confirm the stations, type of 
operation and location. You make a 
log entry of this contact, and try again. 
Who's next? Maybe Ontario or 
Massachusetts. 


Sounds like fun, and is. More importantly, 
you gain confidence and skill in 
handling radio communications. The 
next time you operate might not be 
under the spirit d'corps of field day, but 
the essential team handling emergency 
communications after a natural 
disaster. And that is why we do it. 73. 
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For the 4th of July, Joa and I saw a real 


small town parade, complete with 
beauty queen, community band, 
clowns, kids, horses, 


Irving, Texas (where I am on my project) 


had its local parade supported by the 
local ham club. We basically stationed 
ourselves at street corners and provided 
tadio communication as needed, for the 
inevitable traffic jam, update on the 
parade route, etc. So we hung out, at 
Second and Britain streets, in the shade 
and watched the proud Irvingites 
parade by or watched the Irvingites 
watching the parade. About 60 “floats” 
and such, for a town of 170,000. Of 
course, a float was a car full of beauty 
queens, the local DAR gals, the tractor 
pulling a trailer stacked high with Boy 
Scouts, the local Shriners marching 
right behind the local Masons, etc. 


af 


Like I said, everyone turned out. 


Then there was the afternoon in the town 


park, with free watermelon. The 
community concert band proudly touted 
(tooted?) their best marching songs and 
a medley of American favorites. The 
local high school JROTC gave an 
impressive changing of the colors 
ceremony. And then to top it all off, 
the corner drugstore on Main St. was 
offering 99 cent banana splits. 
Actually it's more a grill and soda 
fountain than a drugstore, but that's ok. 
It's right across from the old train 
station (Irving was a proud stop on the 


old Rock Island) and is hoping for 
better times when the train station re- 
opens. This town is just waiting to be 
rediscovered with green lawns, old 
homes, front porch swings once the 
Dallas light rail system starts up in 
1996 Irving will be a great place to 
commute from again. For now though, 
their 4th of July is homey, local, and 
you can almost forget you're smack in 
the middle of the Metroplex area (6th 
or 7th largest city area in the US?) 
And don't forget the local veteran 
hams, cheerfully setting up a railroad 
agent's office in the old train station 
(that's in the park, of course, not by the 
railroad tracks), You could walk by 
and here the old telegraph key clicking 
away, sending greetings far off down 
the line...will be a long time in getting 
an answer though. And an even longer 
time before you'll hear that steam 
whistle blow, coming down those 
tracks. 


However, this weekend (7/11-12/92), Joa 


and I will be operating on board a 
real steam train. 


The Bluewater Michigan chapter is having 


its annual Steam Excursion, complete 
with the N&W J611 locomotive and 
about 25 cars in the train's consist. 
That's a lot of cars and a real long 
train. Coordination and 
communication among the excursion 
crew, from car hosts to cooks to 
souvenir clerks to ticket agents, can get 
real tricky. The train is not a static 
object, fixed in location and space; 
it's a moving object, changing its 
space, location and time. So how can 
you set up a communications bubble 
around this little mini-world? Well, 
add some radio hams, and you can do 
almost anything. Basically the magic 
works this way: a crew of hams will be 
located on the train and will transmit 
back and forth along the train's length, 
and manage communication that way. 
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Tl be plopped down in one of the cars 
and be one station in the local network 
that will exchange messages up and 
down the train. And what 
messages...."First class is out of eggs. 
Send some up from the snack car 
please."..."Got a child in car 6 with a 
cinder in its eye. Get first aid up here 
please. And some ear plugs too."... 
But... it's on board a train, it's real 
public service and it's fun. More details 
later. 


Almost better than dancing 
The better mousetrap. I've found it.Go 


ahead. Rush right on out and get it, 
why don't you? 


It's Windows (TM) 3.1 and Word (TM) 2.0. 
Together with Word (TM) 5.0 for the 
Macintosh (TM), they make life so 
harmonious they should be nominated 
for the Nobel Peace Prize. 


This is not a commercial. This is a 
statement from someone who has 
worked with the Big Blue mainframes 
and micros for years. My whole 
conceptualization of an acceptable User 
Interface was drastically changed by 
using a Macintosh for the past few 
months. Then I've been transported 
back to the world of the Big Blue look- 
and-feel here in Dallas. However, the 
latest versions of Windows and Word 
have tried to give me some solace. 


It's actually rather nifty to be able to import 
and reuse my document files from the 
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Blue screen, *poof*, just as they did on 
the Mac. Now all I need is some good 
clip art files. Let's see what is found by 
next issue. 


Hot off the presses ... 
Late-breaking items. 


Perot has withdrawn from the 92 


presidential race, How disappointing. 
Both personally and for the alternatives 
that this country hs to consider this 
year. I'm not sure that I would have 
voted for Perot. I did view his pseudo- 
candicacy as a genuine challenge to the 
standard faces. He represented a 
“paradigm shift" (ok Joa, I said it with 
clenched teeth) for traditional party 
lines and could have forced a needed 
realignment of platforms, assumptions 
and constituencies. Now, we are just 
left in the dust with the two cowboys- 
with-no-horses-to-ride of Bush and 
Clinton. 


The Bluewater club and its fleet of 


passenger cars was written up in this 
issue of Trains magazine, Gave a 
lovely description of the work, spirit 
and railroading love of the members. 
A copy of the article is franked with 
this zine. 


The railroad is moving the mail again, 


without robbers on horseback this time. 
Bluewater's May excursion included an 
RPO car which really carried and 
cancelled the mail. Amtrak is also 
getting more into the business of 
transporting mail. This might be a real 
feather in Amtrak's cap as railroads are 
proving consistently that they are better 
at the transporting business than 
trucking. Two more franks tell the 
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Keeping the faith 
of the day coach 


Car-knocking in the recreational railroad era 


AARNE H. FROBOM 


I SEVERAL WEEKENDS this summer a handful of excur- 

sion trains are taking to the rails around Michigan, to 
destinations like the Howell Melon Festival or the Greenville 
Danish Festival. Or, they'll 
be bound for nowhere in 
particular, just to give peo- 
ple a chance to ride a train. 
These collective itinerant 
museum pieces are on the 
road because a few people 
spent every weekend last 
winter at an uphill struggle: 
trying to prevent the extinc- 
tion of the traditional pas- 
senger train. 

Extinction? Aren’t pas- 
senger trains doing fairly 
well? Amtrak hauls more 
passengers each year, and 
it’s buying new cars. Every 
shortline seems to have a 
tourist train running over it 
by day and a dinner train by 
night. 

To someone who re- 
members “real” passenger 
trains, however, these don’t 
count. Real trains weren’t 
red and blue on the outside 
and brown plastic on the inside. Real dining cars didn’t have 
mauve tablecloths and ferns hanging from the ceiling. Real 
trains went somewhere, as fast as they could go, and didn’t 
creep down a branchline at 10 mph. Where can you find such 
a train today? 

Almost nowhere, except where a few excursion operators 
struggle to keep the old-fashioned day coach from vanishing 
from America’s mainlines. There is a small family of groups 
working to operate traditional passenger cars. Getting a train 
of passenger cars over the road in 1992 is a challenge that 
not just anyone is willing to take up. The country has many 
railroad museums, trolley museums, restored steam engines, 
and operable old privately owned lounge and sleeping cars. 
But nationwide, only about half a dozen historical societies 
and museums maintain trains of coaches—cars with just seats. 

What is it like to maintain one of the country’s surviving 
coach fleets? Let’s go back six months from our summer week- 
end, back to a day in February in the coach shop of the Blue- 
water Michigan Chapter of the National Railway Historical 
Society (NRHS). “Bluewater” owns 10 passenger cars, and 
leases six more from private owners. The first mainline excur- 
sion of the summer season is several months away, but that 
date is beginning to seem painfully close, for there remains a 


lot of mechanical work to do on several coaches in the fleet. 

The shop is a CSX Transportation roundhouse in Sagi- 
naw, Mich., built decades ago by a predecessor company, Pere 
Marquette, and now gener- 
ously provided by the carri- 
er. Ten stalls of the 30-stall 
structure are still standing, 
along with an empty 
machine shop. Unused by 
the railroad, the round- 
house is now plugged full of 
coaches and parts. So 
plugged that shop foreman 
Harold Frye has a problem. 
He’s got to move one car out 
to make room for another 
that has to have its trucks 
inspected and overhauled. 
That means firing up the 
1922 Plymouth Locomotive 
Co. gasoline unit and coax- 
ing the car onto the 
turntable. More modern 
motive power would he nice, 
but you don’t have much 
choice when your budget is 
in the under-$500 range 
and you have to fit your 
locomotive onto a 100-foot 
turntable along with an 85-foot passenger car. (Roundhouses 
were designed for equipment that could move itself.) 

Today Harold is in luck. The Plymouth starts with only a 
single shot of ether down its carburetor throat. On other days, 
his luck has not been so good. The Plymouth is powered by a 
lump of cast iron bearing the label “Climax Trustworthy 
Engine Co., Ames, Iowa,” an engine which no one trusts since 
it shed its flywheel and spit out its timing gears. But fixing the 
tools that fix the cars is part of the job. With a lot of barking 
from its unmuffled exhaust, the Plymouth couples onto a car 
and ventures outside. 

Outside, a carload of railfans stare at the moving coach 
and its dwarf motive power. But they photograph the colorful 
diesels in CSX’s engine terminal nearby. No cameras are 
turned toward the car-knockers, who are the same gray-black 
color as the roundhouse floor or the underside of a coach. 
Always on the lookout for potential volunteers, Harold 
attempts to interest the spectators in coach restoration. But 
they remain more interested in the glamorous locomotives, 
even though they can be seen anywhere on CSX, than ina 
disassembled General Steel Castings truck, which is an 
authentic rarity. 

Despite the popularity of passenger trains, maintaining 
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DESPITE the cold, Larry Scherzer (above , left) and Harold Frye work on a 
truck. Sparks fly (opposite page) as Scherzer cuts off a steam-heat line. 
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I THE -Bluewater Chapter's 

~ eoaches at the Saginaw roun 
house include examples irom rail- 
roads all over.the countryOnly 
some ex-Grand Trunk Western and 


ier ideswipes. Thankfully, at 
Saginaw.there are no stainless- 
Canadian National cars are ‘native sheathed Cor-Ten steel cars of the 
to Michigan. This sort of thing is nor- “20.2.6: e type preferred by Santa Fe, Chesa- 
mal in the world of post-Amtrak : » ferent catalog of problems.:The Pi peake. & Ohio; or-Southern Pacific. 
coach preservation. A good part of..-.mi andar and: The sh gon those cars admit- 
Santa Fe's 1937 E/ Capitanis at the 11 one f- ey: 3d :water but didn’t let it out, causing 
Indiana Museum of Transportation, massive; fatal rust. in the 1970's 
and there is a train of New-York: : hese 25-year-old cars began shed- 
Central cars in New Orleans..." I 
About half the cars at Saginaw. 
are ex-CN, by way of VIA Rail: 
Canada Inc. The oldest are 1937. ~. 
and 1942 Canadian Car & Foundry 


spontaneously, and some survivors 
have been preserved only with mas- 
“give tebuilding as smooth-side cars. 


ing their sheathing, sometimes - 


administer the “thump-tinkle-tinkle” 
test: pounding on the sheathing with 
a fist at floor level,-and listening fer 
the.rust flakes that :tinkie:onto the 
ballast. a altaya 

There are several pairs of iden- 
tical Budd-cars and three 1937 CN 
cars, but. most of the cars at Sagi- 
naw are unique. Ordered. at differ- 
ent times by different:manage-~ 
ments, from different builders, each 
car type has different bearings, 
trucks; springs, seats,and just about 
everything else. Parts often must be 
made from scratch:or scrounged 
from other. owners...0.0. 


versions of the New Haven “Amer- ~ 
ican Flyer” coach, called, inevitably, ° 


“Canadian Flyers.” These are relics 
of the earliest days of the lightweight 


car, but they remain very service- 


able. Others are from the massive 
reequipping of Canadian National” 
by Pullman-Standard and Canadian 


builders in 1954, a fleet which is : 
now beginning to be written off by. : 


VIA. The rest of the cars are ex- 
Southern and ex-Amtrak Budd 


coaches of various backgrounds. ~ 


Amtrak sold hundreds of Budd 


coaches in the 1980's, each with 


the same wom interiors, dented side 


fluting, vandalized bathrooms, and: : 


underfloor gear pillaged for use on = 
other cars. Bluewater’s Amtrak cars 
have various origins, chiefly Penn- 
sylvania and Seaboard, but their 
histories are masked by purpie 
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Coach inspectors have learned to. 


A glossary for the roundhouse 


Annealing: A heat-treating process whereby the temperature of an iron-base alloy is raised and held above 
the transformation range for a time, followed by slow cooling, thereby equalizing internal stresses. 
Buffers: The apparatus applied to the platforms of passenger cars to close the space between adjoining cars. 
Brake rigging: The entire system of levers, rods, fulcrums, brake beams, and associated connections 
which multiplies the force created by air pressure in the brake cylinder and transmits it to the brake shoes. 
Day coach: Historically, a coach used only for day travel. 

Draft gear: The energy-absorbing component of the draft system linking the coupler to the car. 

Draw head: The head of an automatic coupier. 

Equalizer: A system of bars, rods, levers, and springs which equalizes loads on axles 

Pedestal: That portion of a roller-bearing iruck side frame which takes the vertical load from the axle jour- 
nals and retains the ends of the axle in the proper longitudinal relationship to the truck and rails. 

Swing hanger: Bars or links, attached at their upper ends to the frame of a swing-motion truck. 

Truck bolster: The main transverse member of a truck assembly that transmits car body loads io the 
side frames through the suspension system. 

—Adapted from “The Railroad Dictionary of Car and Locomotive Terms” and the “Car Builders’ Cyclope- 
dia, 1943,” both published by Simmons-Boardman. 
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passenger cars remains a minority hobby, and coach mechan- 
ics are a rarer species even than steam-locomotive repairmen. 
As Saginaw crew members are fond of pointing out, “There 
are more seats available in big steam engine cabs than there 
are in coaches where the lights and toilets work.” 

The Plymouth does its work, and a passenger car is posi- 
tioned between electric jacks. The car is ex-VIA, ex-Canadian 
National, ex-Grand Trunk Western No. 4885, a coach con- 
verted to a rolling snack bar. It’s a 1953 product of Pullman- 
Standard, and lots of miles have passed under its trucks. So 
many that the car ought not go another season without a 
truck overhaul. In a few minutes, the brake rods and hoses are 
disconnected, and the locking center pin removed. The car- 
body goes up, and the truck is towed out from under the car 
by a forklift. 

Disassembling a truck is like playing with a puzzle in 
which each part weighs several hundred pounds. Sometimes 
the crew has to tell themselves, “They put it together, it must 
come apart,” and rely on the designers’ good sense in provid- 
ing for eventual overhaul. Usually this faith in Pullman-Stan- 
dard or the Budd Company, another builder, is well placed, but 
the crew has encountered left-handed pipe threads and water 
pipes buried in floors, and 
is no longer surprised by 
anything. But truck repair 
has become routine for vol- 
unteer carmen Bill Sim- 
mons and Ed Fiedler. With 
the aid of the forklift and a 
10-ton overhead crane they 
soon have equalizers, 
springs, wheelsets, and 
brake rigging scattered over 
the shop floor for inspection. 
They will spend hours star- 
ing at the parts and mea- 
suring with gauges, looking 
carefully for something they 
hope they won’t see: a bro- 
ken spring or cracked cast- 
ing, or wheels worn too thin 
to use again. 

Trucks are rebuildable, 
and most defects can be 
cured with new parts or 
enough welding rod. But a 
bent truck frame would 
require a perfectly flat sur- 
face plate 12 feet long to check it against, and the nearest one 
of those is in Amtrak’s Beech Grove Shops outside Indi- 
anapolis, 300 miles away. A cracked swing hanger or equal- 
izer can’t be fixed at all, and no one even bothers to ask what 
a replacement would cost. A defect in one of those parts would 
sideline the car, perhaps forever. 

But the 4885 has no such fatal defects hidden in its 
trucks—just a lot of wear. That wear can be made right over the 
next several weeks by welder Larry Scherzer. He will sit for 
hours inside the truck frame patiently melting one welding rod 
after another, applying new parts and restoring worn sur- 
faces. Larry’s previous jobs included straightening bent bat- 
tleships and fabricating giant explosion-proof blenders that 
manufactured solid rocket engines. So a coach with draft-gear 
stops that have been ruptured by exuberant switching doesn’t 
present the challenge that it would to an ordinary welder. As 
Larry says, patting his arc welder, “What the switch crew can 
take apart, Mr. Lincoln and I can put back together.” It almost 
seems a waste to devote this much talent to something as 
unproductive as a passenger car, but no one is complaining. 
Without Larry, the Saginaw crew would have a much harder 
job of it. 

The critical equalizers and swing hangers will be treated 
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with suspicion. A broken equalizer could land the train in the 
ditch, so the crew follows a detailed recipe from Amtrak for 
restoring them. (Amtrak should know-its 587 Heritage fleet 
cars are contemporaries of Bluewater’s fleet.) Worn surfaces 
will be built back up by welding. Previous owners’ welds will 
be ground away, lest a tiny crack hide at the bottom of an old 
weld that’s not up to Larry’s standards. Nicks and gouges will 
be smoothed out with a grinding wheel. The result is a piece 
of graceful, polished metal sculpture. But the showy appear- 
ance will last only until the piece is normalized in an anneal- 
ing furnace to relieve stress induced by the welding. The part 
will be returned covered with scale, but it'll be fully as strong 
as when it left the Canton Forge Company years before. 

All the other parts for the truck can be bought, but not 
cheaply: each truck will swallow over $1500 worth of pins and 
bushings, pedestal liners, and brake-cylinder cups. The Chap- 
ter will be thousands of dollars poorer by the time the car is 
done, and it must run many times to pay for its overhaul. 


Economic and regulatory twilight zones 


The economics of coach operation are difficult. Each car 
can earn $2000 to $4000 every day it runs, but those days are 
limited to a few summer 
weekends. There is great 
demand for train trips, but 
the combination of willing 
railroads, attractive desti- 
nations, and workable 
schedules doesn’t come 
together often. With good 
scheduling the cars can be 
kept running almost every 
summer and fall weekend, 
but often five weekdays isn’t 
sufficient to get the train 
from one point of origin to 
the next, especially on light- 
ly trafficked rural branches 
where train frequencies are 
measured in weeks. So the 
work that goes into the cars 
35 or 40 weekends a year 
may be for only six or eight 
weekends of operation. 

The operating week- 
ends are separated by move- 
ment in freight trains. 
Besides a dozen Michigan 
destinations on Bluewater trips and out of Chesaning, Mich., 
behind Pere Marquette 2-8-4 steam locomotive 1225, the 
coaches have traveled to a CSX company picnic in St. Albans, 
W.Va., and to Chicago for an excursion behind Frisco 4-8-2 
1522 into Wisconsin. 

For long moves into unfamiliar territory, a messenger is 
sent with the cars. The messenger is needed to tell freight- 
railroad train crews how to deal with passenger-car brakes, to 
fight off vandals and thieves, and to keep the car from being 
coupled to a tank car whose shelf-type coupler could destroy 
the buffer. Passenger cars can’t be coupled to just any freight 
car anymore. In fact, the whole railroad environment is becom- 
ing less hospitable to coaches. 

The messenger also keeps the cars moving. Cars get over 
the road faster when someone gets off them as they arrive in 
the yard and asks, “When does the next train leave?” 


Freight trains: the lifeline 


Aarne H. Frobom. 
ROUNDHOUSE CREW’S hard work is vindicated every time Bluewater Chap- 
ter’s ex-Canadian National cars go out on the road on another excursion. 


Deadheading passenger cars is only for the adventurous. 
It means living for days aboard a car with no heat or water. 
The cars are usually parked far from restaurants or grocery 
stores. The cars move unpredictably, and the time the mes- 
senger chooses to bum a shower in a yard office locker room 


or make a quick phone call home is usually the time the cars 
leave town on a train that may or may not be the right one. 

But these freight movements are the only way to keep 
the cars working and paying. The chapter offers the coaches 
for lease. In a clear illustration of the scarcity of coaches, Blue- 
water has received inquiries from northern Wisconsin, Mon- 
tana, and Alberta. There were 11,000 coaches in existence in 
1960, and 4000 in 1970, but today the dozen coaches at Sag- 
inaw are the largest pool of non-Amtrak passenger cars 
between Ohio and Oregon. 

The youngest of these “conventional” passenger cars is 
now 35 years old, and most are between 40 and 50. Many rail- 
roads refuse to operate passenger cars unless the trucks have 
been overhauled according to methods used by Amtrak, which 
insists on complete teardown and inspection at age 40. The 
Association of American Railroads (AAR) issues no standard 
rules for inspecting passenger cars, and railroads may insist 
on any inspection and/or repair they choose. Because the cars 
are not standard freight cars and because they are over 40 
years old, railroads are not required even to ship them as 
freight and do so only as a favor to excursion operators. 

Inspections are mandatory: most passenger cars have had 
at least three corporate 
and/or private owners, and 
often six or eight. Mainte- 
nance practices in the last 
days of railroad ownership 
and the first days of Amtrak 
were marginal, and each car 
needs a careful looking-at 
before being placed in ser- 
vice. This means that fol- 
lowing the truck job on car 
4885 are 14 more cars’ 
worth of truck inspections 
at Saginaw. Each of the 28 
trucks will take two to six 
weekends’ worth of work to 
inspect and repair. 

That is in addition to 
routine inspection and 
maintenance. Every 15 or 
24 months, all brake valves 
must be removed and ser- 
viced. This requires some- 
one to crawl] under each car 
and remove from two to five 
cast-iron valves, crate them 
up, and ship them off to one of the few remaining passenger- 
car air brake shops. Several months and several hundred dol- 
lars later, someone must bolt the unwieldy things back on 
and perform the AAR’s Code of Tests of each car’s brakes. 
Bearings need to be lubricated, brake shoes replaced, batter- 
ies filled, and wheels and couplers gauged. This takes a lot 
of time, and money: the gauges needed to test, brakes, wheels, 
and couplers cost the better part of $5000. They’re absolute- 
ly essential, and gauges borrowed from a freight-car shop 
won't do. 


Hoppers and horsehair 


The list of ingredients in a coach fleet can be frighten- 
ingly long. A 10-car train of mixed 4- and 6-axle cars can han- 
dle 600 passengers, but it will have: 10 air-brake systems; 10 
air-conditioning plants; 20 trucks; 20 couplers, diaphragms, 
buffers,.and draft gears; 50 wheelsets and 100 roller bear- 
ings; 60 equalizers; 80 swing hangers; 96 300-lb. batteries; 
200 springs; 175 doors and traps (drop-down stairsets); 330 
windows; 60 toilets and sinks; 290 seat frames; and 1280 seat 
cushions. 

Today there are only five people working in the Saginaw 
roundhouse. This explains why, on a given weekend, there 


USING sawhorses and a chain-hoist for support, Harold Frye cleans brake 
cylinders on a truck taken from a former Union Pacific coach. 


are not a lot of mainline excursion trains running around the 
country. 

But the crew tries not to think about the work sitting out- 
side in the yard. Being in the historic-preservation business, 
they can afford to take the long view. They concentrate on 
the problems inside the roundhouse. 

Most of the work goes into accommodating passengers. 
This business would be easier without members of the public, 
who complain if the air-conditioning fails or the line at the 
lunch counter is too long. The fact that passenger railroad- 
ing was often lowest-common-denominator mass transporta- 
tion is lost on the modern excursion rider, who expects a pleas- 
ant ride, not a harsh history lesson. That the car smells faint- 
ly of wet horsehair insulation, just lke it did back in 1949, 
will not be appreciated. The crew works hard to avoid recre- 
ating such historic experiences as the flat wheel or the col- 
lapsed seatback. A lot of the work is prosaic stuff: seat reclin- 
ers, drinking fountains, door hinges, and plumbing. Espe- 
cially plumbing. It freezes in the winter and leaks or drips in 
the summer. 

Luckily, the one thing that (almost) never happens is a 
plugged-up toilet. The “hoppers,” a durable, cast-iron model 
made by the Duner Manu- 
facturing Company, empty 
through the floor. About the 
only thing that can go 
wrong is a loose connection 
between the dump lever 
and the flap door that keeps 
truck noise and icy breezes 
from where they'd be least 
appreciated. But the 
through-the-floor sewage 
system is a source of worry. 
Several states have banned 
the practice, despite the fact 
that ballast makes a superb 
septic field, and coach own- 
ers worry about an order to 
install holding tanks. Says 
the owner of one of the cars 
at Saginaw: “I can always 
inspect trucks to Amtrak 
standards. All that takes is 
time and money. But where 
am I gonna put the (efflu- 
ent) from 64 coach passen- 
gers over a 10-hour trip?” 

Not that the traditional arrangement is free from draw- 
backs. The toilets are in the ends of the car, and the chutes 
always seem to be aimed at the trucks. A helper, new to pas- 
senger cars, asks, “Why are these brake beams so crusty?” 
Harold doesn’t say anything, but just points to the chute from 
the men’s john six inches over their heads. This is the point at 
which phrases like “the romance of train travel” begin to sound 
hollow. 

Nothing, though, creates as much work as air condition- 
ing. On a car with 5-foot-wide sealed windows with 60 people 
inside on a sunny August day, absolutely nothing is more cru- 
cial than air conditioning. There’s no sidestepping the problem. 
The open-window, non-air-conditioned coach is virtually 
extinct outside of tourist lines, and many railroads prohibit 
them, anyway. So coach operators are of necessity refrigera- 
tion experts. The real emblem of passenger railroading isn’t 
the conductor’s uniform or ticket punch, but the Freon bot- 
tle. 

Volunteer Gary Lute fixes photocopiers during the week. 
He isn’t afraid of 300-page repair manuals, and he has taught 
himself refrigeration repair so that he can tend the chapter’s 
15 different air conditioners. He’s been successful: Bluewa- 
ter’s trains have been free of threats from sweltering passen- 


Aarne H. Frobom. 
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gers to kick out the window glazing for fresh air. Most of the 
cars have self-contained diesel refrigerators taken from high- 
way trailers. At the expense of strict historic accuracy, these 
replace the original electric units and their expensive batter- 
ies, which become useless on slow branchline trips where the 
train never goes fast enough to recharge them. They also 
replace ice systems, of which the old Canadian cars have some 
of the last anywhere. An admirably simple system, ice air- 
conditioning works fine until the last ice melts. And the ice 
must be ordered, at $300 per car per day, if there’s even the 
slightest chance of warm weather. Manhandling three tons 
of 300-pound ice cubes into the boxes under the cars is anoth- 
er historical spectacle that Bluewater members are eager 
never to see again. 


Outposts on the coach frontier 


But at the moment, refrigeration is far from anyone’s 
mind. It’s under 30 degrees outside, and not much warmer 
inside the roundhouse. The cold is an inducement to keep 
working. 

The Saginaw crew is lucky compared with their compa- 
triots in the coach business, however. At the Orrville Rail 
Heritage Committee in Ohio 
or the Roanoke Chapter, 
NRHS, in Virginia, or the 
C.P. Huntington Chapter in 
West Virginia, coach repair 
is being carried out this 
same weekend on aban- 
doned sidings or industrial ted etna as 
spurs, without benefit of C ADIAN - 
even an unheated building. ws TATIONAI 
Other societies, private ror NATIONAL 
owners, and NRHS chapters he R AILWAYS : 
maintain a few cars, or eee ne 
sometimes only one, at var- 
ious places around the coun- 
try. The day coach still has 
friends in places like Cincin- 
nati, Chattanooga, and 
Bellevue, Ohio; New Haven, 
Ky., Noblesville, Ind., and 
Duluth. The last entry 
excepted, these tiny fleets of 
cars provide the majority of 
the seating capacity for the 
Norfolk Southern steam- 
excursion program, and 
numerous other steam- and diesel-powered trains each year. 
These outposts form a thin network that preserves a vanish- 
ing technology. 

Coach owners cooperate in trading rare parts and advice. 
Today the work at Saginaw is interrupted by a visit from trav- 
eling coach brokers and mechanics Steve Zuiderveen and Dan 
Pluta. A former history student who decided to live history 
rather than read it, today Steve is trucking drawbars from 
Saginaw to Essex, Conn. Bluewater replaced 14 old-style cou- 
plers with custom-made Type “F’s” a while back, and the sur- 
plus drawheads will go into some New Haven Pullmans res- 
cued by the Connecticut Valley Railroad Museum. Besides 
picking up the parts, Zuiderveen will look at the work in 
progress and offer advice, and deliver gossip from East Coast 
coach shops and commuter-car auctions. 

The crew stops their work to load the couplers and yokes 
into Steve’s pickup truck and trailer, which begin to sag notice- 
ably. Passenger-car parts and automotive transportation don’t 
mix well. The crew knows the story of the coach owner who 
watched a 2000-lb. wheelset roll down Chicago’s Roosevelt 
Road towing the remains of the U-Haul trailer that had been 
carrying it. They regard the pickup somberly as it departs for 
Connecticut. 


ELEGANT Maple Leaf insignia on each end of CN 5226 is a testimonial to the 
Bluewater crew’s dedication to practical railroad preservation. 


Then the crew returns to work, grafting new steps on a 
1937 Canadian National coach and welding new pedestal lin- 
ers on the truck from the Grand Trunk snack-bar car. Sever- 
al weeks later, the truck will be put back together and slid 
under the car. The crew will note with relief that the truck sits 
level. But is the carbody at the right height? The coupler 
height must vary from the standard by no more than a half- 
inch up or down. Any more and the couplers might fail to 
mate, presenting a hazard to passengers walking on the plat- 
form between the vestibules. The only way to check the height 
is to put the springs and shims into the truck, lower the car 
onto the truck, and tow the car onto the only stretch of level 
track on the property: the turntable bridge. 

The crew is not eager to repeat this drill. It means start- 
ing the Plymouth . . . and the only way to make an adjust- 
ment is to jack the car back up, take the truck out, and then 
lift the truck frame to remove or add shims. The 4885 will 
turn out to be the right height the first time, but not every 
truck is so obliging. The crew has spent whole days putting a 
single truck together and jacking and measuring and jack- 
ing. “That one was a female truck,” says one of the crew, who 
claims he has learned to tell the sex of truck frames by their 
intransigence. 

Work will continue 
through the winter and into 
the spring, when the crew 
will take advantage of the 
warm weather to sandblast 
and paint one of the Cana- 
dian National coaches. This 
can be done only after 
removing the 38 windows, 
a job involving over 2000 
rusty screws. Several days’ 
work is required to blast off 
an unknown number of 
coats of VIA blue, CN biack 
and gray, CN green and 
black, and the original 
apple green. 

But when the new 
paint is sprayed on and the 
windows reinstalled, the 
crew enjoys one of the 
moments that keeps them 
going: they peel off almost 
1000 feet of masking tape, 
and roll a new, 1954 coach 
out of the roundhouse and into the sunlight. 

Although it’s hard to tell in a day’s visit, the Bluewater 
Chapter crew is slowly gaining on the line of unrestored, 
worn-out cars. So is the coach movement nationwide. The 
roster of passenger cars is still being reduced by scrapping, 
conversion to rolling restaurants (or stationary diners), and 
sale to Mexico or shortlines. But at a recent gathering of 
excursion operators at the Railroad Passenger Car Alliance, 
the annual meeting and clearinghouse for coach owners, par- 
ticipants found that there were over 200 cars in non-Amtrak 
mainline service. Many of these are in the middle of long 
restorations and won’t run for some time, but the number of 
serviceable cars continues to grow slowly. In spite of an inhos- 
pitable environment, unremunerative economics, and a near- 
total lack of repair shops, the day coach might yet be saved 
from extinction. 1 


Aarne H. Frobom. 


AARNE H. FROBOM, 39, is a transportation planner for the 
Michigan Department of Transportation. He is a member of the 
Bluewater Michigan Chapter, NRHS, and president of the 
Michigan State Trust for Railway Preservation, which operates 
Pere Marquette 2-8-4 steam locomotive 1225. This is his third 
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Saginaw postal worker 
worker Cheryl Carter at Bay City. 


By Dave Kovl 


The Bluewater Chapter and U.S. Postal Service recre- 
ated a unique part of railroad history by operating a 
genuine Railway Post Office (RPO) on the Chapter’s 
Durand Railroad Days excursions, May 2nd and 3rd. 
The excursions ran from Midland to Durand on the 
Central Michigan Railway (formerly Grand Trunk 
Western). 


The history-making RPO took on regular mail at Bay 
City, Midland, and Durand on Saturday. This mail was 
delivered by on-duty mail carriers, then delivered to 
the Saginaw post office at the end of the trip. This mail 
was not cancelled on the train. 


Unlike RPOs of the past, this one contained a customer 
service desk. Passengers brought their mail to be 
hand-cancelled with a cancellation created especially 
for the occasion. Most of this mail consisted of a 
cachet (envelope) depicting an original 3¢ RPO stamp 
with the Bluewater’s return address. After affixing 
29¢ in postage, the envelopes could be cancelled and 
mailed. Many passengers had the cancelled envelopes 


Bluewater Carries The Mail 


Chuck Mahan hands mailto fellow postal 


Photo by Dave Kovl 


returned to them to take home as souvenirs. This was 
not the only mail cancelled on the RPO. Phone bills, 
magazine subscriptions, and all manner of mail made 
the special trip. 


For the duration of the trips, the RPO was an official 
temporary Post Office, subject to all Postal regula- 
tions and applicable federal laws. 


The idea to operate an RPO came from Joe Ooster- 
myer, manager of customer relations for the Saginaw 
Post office. Joe, a railroad history enthusiast, ap-_ 
proached his superiors with the idea. Heexplained that ~ 
the PR would be tremendous and show the public that 
the Postal Service is not just a stodgy, beauracratic . 
government agency. His idea was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Joe then contacted Chapter president Frank 
Corley, who gladly agreed to the idea. Frank put Joein 
contact with Chapter member Dick Kirchner, himself 
a postal worker at Royal Oak, and they worked out the 
details. 
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To ensure historic accuracy, Joe did some research 
and discovered that the Grand Trunk once operated 
train #71 on its Bay City to Jackson Route. The 
Bluewater excursions would retrace that route as far as 
Durand. #71 carried an RPO, and Joe decided this 
could be a re-creation of that RPO. 


The next step was to inspect the Chapter’s only bag- 
gage car, the former CN compartment/combine Hav- 
erstraw Bay. It was found to be perfect for the job. On 
the day before the trips, postal workers fitted the 
baggage compartment with a service desk, sorting 
table with pigeon holes, and racks to hold canvas mail 
bags. When completed, the baggage car looked ex- 
actly like an original RPO. 


During the trips, postal worker Cheryl Carter worked 
the counter, selling stamps and explaining to passen- 
gers the correct order in which they had to be‘affixed. 
The mail was handed to postal worker Chuck Mahan, 
who hand-cancelled each piece with the special can- 
cellation. The cancellation was widely publicized in 
Post Office newsletters and philatelic publications. 
From this, Joe anticipates some 30,000 requests for it 
before June 2nd, when the cancellation expires. 


At the end of the excursions, Chuck estimated that he 
had hand-cancelled 1150 pieces of mail. If anyone 
worried about the RPO not being used by the passen- 
gers, those worries were quickly put to rest by the 
almost - always full customer service area. For Joe and 
his idea, and the postal employees that helped him, 
five weeks of planning came together perfectly. 


The Post Office was not the only unusual occupant of 
the excursion train. On May 2nd, two local radio 
stations broadcasted live from the train. 


Also, there was no first-class seating, but the diner and 
observation cars were open to all passengers. Both 
Midland excursions were sold out, with over 1000 
people riding the two trips. Over 360 people rode the 
Montrose side trip on Saturday, but it was sold out on 
Sunday. Several hundred people had to be turned 
away at the Durand depot. Allin all, not a bad way for 
the Chapter to begin the operating season. 


The Special Cancellation 


Elsewhere on the train, Jim Bradford (front) and Tom Schleif 
cooked up the vittles in the diner, which was open to all passen- 
gers. Photo by Dave Kovl. 
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The Midland - Durand train creeps through Saginaw. 


Photos by Ken Utter. 


Ed Feidler and Walt Wieble wait to videotape Mee in. 
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AMTRAK’S Capitol hauls trailers on test run; Bob Johnston photo. 


Amtrak joins the RoadRailer club 


Tests should pave the way for big boost in mail contracts 


BOB JOHNSTON 


1 AS Amtrak’s Capitol Limited twisted along CSX Trans- 

portation’s Potomac River mainline west of Washing- 
ton, D.C., the men seated at tables 5 and 6 in the dining car 
stopped talking and glanced out the window seemingly on 
every curve. They were preoccupied with the incongruous 
sight of three white highway trailers bringing up the rear of 
the train. “Still there!” joked Ed Lombardi, Amtrak’s man- 
ager of performance and tests. 

Lombardi had joined officials of trailer manufacturer 
Wabash National, its subsidiary RoadRailer, and others 
from Amtrak in the passenger railroad’s first long-distance 
testing phase with RoadRailer’s rail-highway trailers of the 
same name. After almost two months of tests on Amtrak’s 
Northeast Corridor and its Philadelphia-Harrisburg line, 
the prototype Amtrak RoadRailer equipment was making 
history: moving U.S. Postal Service mail in revenue service 
for the first time. 

Mail and rails have been linked since the 1830’s when a 
postal route was established over Baltimore & Ohio’s “Old 
Main Line” between Baltimore and Ellicott City, Md. Rail- 
way mail volume mushroomed during the ensuing 100 
years, becoming a crucial revenue element whose absence 
would contribute heavily to the demise of privately operated 
passenger trains after the Post Office yanked most railroad 
contracts in 1967. Thus the loss of mail revenue contributed 
to Amtrak’s creation in 1971. 

Amtrak’s interest in RoadRailer isn’t the first such mar- 
riage of passenger trains and rubber-tired intermodal 


freight equipment. In 1955, CSX predecessor Chesapeake & 
Ohio fabricated highway trailers with single-axle rail 
wheels on the rear, one of the earliest examples of a truly 
bimodal rail vehicle. Dubbed Railvans, then rechristened 
RoadRailers, this first-generation equipment tagged along 
behind passenger trains, primarily on C&O’s former Pere 
Marquette routes in Michigan. But the technology lan- 
guished when the mail disappeared. It was resurrected on a 
small scale in the 1970’s, employed briefly on Conrail and 
Illinois Central Gulf, then adopted in the late 1980’s by BN 
and soon in earnest by Norfolk Southern’s Triple Crown Ser- 
vices [“A Horse of a Different Color,” June 1989 TRAINS]. CP 
Rail is an NS teammate; UP and CSX also ran RoadRailers. 

Meanwhile, Amtrak’s ability to seek and win mail con- 
tracts was enhanced by several milestones. Conversion of 
conventional passenger cars to head-end electrical power 
(HEP) by 1981 and acquisition of terminal company opera- 
tions in Chicago and other major cities by 1985 enabled the 
passenger railroad to control operating reliability. The com- 
pany then stepped into the breach in 1987. At this time, 
says Don Skinner, Amtrak’s manager of mail and express 
sales, “airline deregulation replaced a government-con- 
trolled relationship with an adversarial one between airlines 
and the Postal Service. We were in a position to market 
what the Postal Service needed, and have kept pumping 
mail-handling locations into the system ever since—up to 
about 40 now.” In 1991, increased USPS reliance on Am- 
trak’s fleet of 250 non-passenger revenue cars (traditional 
“baggage” type cars and the newer, box-like “material han- 
dling cars”) during Operation Desert Storm pushed business 
levels up 50 percent in 72 hours and opened four new points . 
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WITH a P22 diese! leading, Amtrak’s RoadRailer test train is ready 
to depart for Albuquerque from Santa Fe’s Corwith Yard in Chicago. 


to rail mail service: Columbia, S.C.; Birmingham, Ala.; Fort 
Worth, Texas; and Toledo, Ohio. 

“We have had a very synergistic arrangement with Am- 
trak,” says J. Paul Seehaver, general manager of the Postal 
Service’s contract mail division. With the Federal Railroad 
Administration’s support, Seehaver’s department in 1990 
authorized seed money for the development of a bimodal 
trucking system which Amtrak could integrate with passen- 
ger-train operations. “Eliminating. the. handling. and rehan- 
dling of mail at terminals cuts costs and delay,” says 
Seehaver. “This technology could open new markets for 
door-to-door LTL (less than truckload) service across the 
country.” 

Winning the $388,000 contract for a prototype, Road- 
Railer chose to adapt to Amtrak requirements the Mark V 
trailer and wheelset system employed by NS. This was ac- 
complished by constructing transition wheelsets positioned 
at the front and back of each block of trailers. These are 
called “couplermates.” The wheelsets between trailers, or bo- 
geys, would be similar to freight versions, as with 
RoadRailer’s Mark V freight system. A locomotive thus 
could couple on the rear to remove the trailers or switch the 
whole train at an intermediate point, a move not possible 
with Mark V’s. (A previous Mark IV system utilized rail 
wheelsets which were an integral part of the trailer and 
could be lowered to the rail.) 

After other modifications by Amtrak at its shop in Bear, 
Del., and upon receipt of FRA approval, the prototype equip- 
ment entered several weeks of heavily instrumented tests at 
speeds up to 102 mph between Philadelphia and both Har- 
risburg and Baltimore. Among the concerns was that the 
couplermates would not “hunt,” a condition in which wheel 
flanges slam back and forth against the sides of the rail. 
“Most freight equipment would hunt like crazy at the speeds 
we were running at,”‘explains RoadRailer President Law- 
rence J. Gross. With an F40 locomotive, an Amfleet coach, 
and the three trailers hurtling down the track, “our first 
100-mph round trip to Baltimore on March 12th shook off 
the monitoring wires from some of the strain gauges and 
accelerometers,” says Lombardi. He mounted TV cameras at 
track level to observe the couplermate from inside the coach. 
Test engineers found that because the RoadRailers vehicles 
are so light, braking effort changed dramatically. 

An on-board computer, protected from the elements dur- 
ing the tests by an upside-down container marked “Amtrak 
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food service only,” continued to collect performance data as 
the trio of trailers moved west on the Capitol Limited on 
April 15th. The trailers’ next assignment was a bulk mail- 
er’s shipment from Indianapolis to Chicago on the Hoosier 
State. This was done on April 23th. 

Amtrak’s next operation was to be a round trip to Los 
Angeles behind the Southwest Chief. But Santa Fe insisted 
on running a test train first; Santa Fe’s engineers wanted to 
see how the equipment would perform on jointed rail in 90- 
mph automatic train stop (ATS) territory, according to Mark 
Taylor, AT&SF’s director of Amtrak operations. Fully wired 
again, the three RoadRailers trailed new Amtrak GE P32 
unit 509, a business car, and an AT&SF test car out of 
Corwith Yard, Chicago, for Albuquerque on April 28th. 

With over 4000 miles of instrumented tests completed 
successfully, no surprises were anticipated. But early on the 
morning of April 29th, as the diminutive train rocketed 
along at 85 mph-plus west of La Junta, Colo., and again 
west of Lamy, N.Mex., test personnel detected “undesirable 
dynamic activity,” in the words of RoadRailer’s Gross. “Each 
division of a railroad is as different as a fingerprint,” says 
Gross, “and the characteristics of that particular track at 
that speed caused the couplermate trucks to hunt.” The 
round-trip test was terminated at Albuquerque. 

RoadRailer personnel will study the-data and attempt 
to rectify the problem before tests resume. Gross believes 
that the addition of lateral dampers to the couplermates and 


bogeys may be the answer. Despite the setback, Santa Fe’s 


Taylor is supportive. “We believe in Amtrak’s efforts to im- 
prove its revenue picture,” he says. 

For some. other .railroads, the jury is still out. Prior_to. 
the run to Albuquerque, a scheduled revenue service round 
trip on the City of New Orleans was cancelled because of a 
60-mph speed restriction placed on the RoadRailers by Illi- 
nois Central. IC had declined invitations to study test re- 
sults and failed to join CSX, Conrail, and Santa Fe 
representatives on a Philadelphia-Baltimore Amtrak round 
trip in March—an irony, considering IC’s Louisville-Mem- 
phis RoadRailer service in 1981-1982. “These tests have 
raised concerns within the industry that we’re getting into 
freight operations,” says Amtrak’s Danny Boehr, director of 
transportation programs. “We had to spend a lot of time con- 
vincing the railroads that it’s the trucker we're going after. 
Clearly, the Railroad Passenger Act (of 1971) says we can 
carry mail; it doesn’t specify how.” 

Expanding markets beyond Amtrak’s route system is 
the RoadRailer’s main mission, however. USPS’s Seehaver 
is particularly interested in the Southeast and Midwest, 
where “there are some real triangulation opportunities. 
Trailers could become collection vehicles. [They could] re- 
distribute containers by destination at bulk mail centers, fill 
up, and make the longer intercity run on Amtrak.” 

Amtrak Postal Service contracts are currently pushing 
$50 million, up from $14 million in 1983, and consist mostly 
of second-class mail moving on long-haul passenger trains. 
First class is also handled when Amtrak can meet a tight 
delivery schedule, such as in the Northeast Corridor where 
Amtrak fields a pair of dedicated mail trains. Though $200 
million goes to freight railroads in contracts for container- 
on-flatear mail, the Postal Service currently spends $800 
million with the airlines and $1.2 billion for intercity 
trucked mail. Successful implementation of RoadRailers 
could put Amtrak in an excellent position to get more of this 
pie on its plate. 1 


BOB JOHNSTON is a Chicago-based railroad writer who 
specializes in Amtrak and other passenger-train themes. 
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852 Henrietta; Birmingham, MI 48009-4115; USA 


TELEPHONE: (313)-6455366 
COMPUSERVE: 70662,2367 
INTERNET: joachim@angus.mi.org 
HAM CALL: KASWGP 


| am still hanging loose. At the office, few useful things are happening. 
There are no projects in the Detroit area. Thus | removed myself from where no 
action occurs and decided to teach a couple of seminars. This letter comes to 
you from St. Charles, Illinois, alittle town on the river Fox. This town would be 
just another forgotten speck on the map, if it was not for the fact that my 
employer's training center is located there. Due to this circumstance, St. 
Charles is the hub of our worldwide activities and one can justly say that it is 
famous all over the world as all offices train their people here. 


| don't dislike teaching, thus | am having a reasonably good time. But after 
the seminars there is the void. | literally do not know what there is to do for me 
next. | guess I'll work it out when | get back to Detroit. Meanwhile | have an 
opportunity to talk to people from many countries. And it does seem as if 
there are economic and political woes just about everywhere. 


Worried? Who, me? 


Here is an intriguing scenario. Admittedly somewhat extreme, but 
distinctly in the realm of possibility. It affects Italy. In particular the northern 
area, where | used to live, first with my parents, then for about three years with 
Valli also. 


We have all heard the news about the two Italian officials who were blasted 
sky high in the streets of Palermo, in Sicily, killing the escort in the process and 
somewhat damaging the surrounding houses. We heard of other shootouts and 
of a popular turnout and protests at the funerals bordering on civil unrest. We 
imagine that Palermo may be looking like Beirut, with shots heard at night and 
smoke billowing from gutted buildings. Notso! The actions against the public 
officials were in fact surgical strikes against two people who were taking their 
job "too" seriously and actually believed in establishing the rule of modern law 
in Sicily. If you read the press dispatches carefully, you will also note that the 
popular turnouts at the funerals were mostly due to the death of the escort, 
who were mourned as innocent victims of the assassination. There was indeed 
precious little outrage at the assassination of the officials themselves, as many 
locals had long since figured that they had it coming. Actually, official sources 
spouted plenty of patriotic prose, they even dispatched 3000 extra federal 
police to Sicily. But 3000 police will be ground to nothingness in the gutters of 
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Sicily. Sicily is a place where police stations are bullet proofed and federal 
policemen never walk the streets alone. 3000 police won't make any difference 
at all. Cynical? Yes, but that's life in Italy. 


Rumor has it that the two "executed" officials were about two link Sicilian 
criminality to Roman government circles. Ironically, this implies that the order 
of execution may have come from the very circles which they tried to serve and 
to whom they reported. 


Other recent developments have uncovered major corruption in the 
business capital of Italy: Milan. Many excellent names were inextricably linked 
with a custom of payoffs for public contracting which many thought long since 
defunct. While industrialists and entrepreneurs are being jailed, general 
consensus has it that the political system is to be blamed and not the individual 
entrepreneurs, as they only tried to make a living within an essentially corrupt 
system. And where does the corruption come from? Current evidence links it 
to the countries political parties. In fact the payoffs seem to have found their 
way southwards, into the bottomless coffers of the power establishments. 
Sounds like a bad novel? Add an entrenched system of freemasonry which, 
although illegal, flourishes in secrecy. Add a feudal system which has been in 
existence for millennia and whose family ties still weave a tight web across the 
country. Add the Vatican and its world-wide network of dedicated personnel. 
And only then you can catch a glimpse of where the true power resides. 


The news it: Northern Italy is getting sick of it. For years they have been 
financing the South, the so called "mezzogiorno", with billions and billions of 
Lire, and nothing ever came of it. None of the cash incentives have spawned 
productive investments, none of the investments have managed to kickstart a 
significant economy. Everything has been plundered for short term cash value 
of which the investors soon lost control. And now the corruption scandal and 
the linkup with dirty business in Sicily. The Northerners long for the times of 
the Sabaudian administration, when an incorruptible government ran things 
with paternalistic efficiency. And they look back to the Austrian hegemony, 
with its ever efficient public officials. These are all myths, of course, but the 
administration did seem to be less corrupt in those times... 


Thus a party was established, the so called "Lega", which borrowed its 
name from ahistorical event that occurred when a coalition of northern Italian 
city states beat emperor Barbarossa and thus "freed" itself from the Empire and 
a lot of taxes. This party advocates the separation of the North from the rest of 
Italy. To ensure a reasonable public acceptance, it would tolerate a loose 
federation with the rest of Italy, but definitely not the current economic and 
political ties. A bunch of crackpots? Not really. They are striking remarkable 
public consensus, in the North, that is. | am told that they have achieved about 
10% of the seats in Rome’s parliament and would rule the Milan city council, if 
there were elections today. 


Is a separation likely? | don't know. But it's possible, and that is 
frightening enough. Is it likely to be peaceful? One can only hope. A 
successful revolution requires empty stomachs and angry people. But nobody 
goes hungry today in Italy. And people seem to be more determined than 
angry. Maybe a democratic solution is possible. But then, you never know... 
The signals are mixed and people wonder. Today | saw a business associate 
from a German office. He is travelling a lot, as most of us do in my business. 
We chatted about everything and the world. When we came to talk about Italy 
he asked me: "Are you guys planning to implement the Balkan solution down 
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there?" He meant secession, with violent opposition. | shudder. Milan, a new 
Sarajevo? 


CQ FIELDDAY, CQ FIELDDAY, THIS IS WA9LGQ 


Thanks to Valli’s interest in Ham radio and her people connections we 
stumbled into participating at this year’s ARRL field day as part of a crack red 
cross team in Indianapolis. What is field day, you may ask. Good question. | 
wasn't sure myself until | participated in one. | had visions of people sleeping 
in camps and digging latrines in the field. In fact | wasn’t sure that | wanted to 
be there, in particular since Valli didn't really know what it was about either. 


It turned out to be lots of fun. It is in fact an exercise of Radio Amateur 
operations under field conditions. The scenario implies that an emergency has 
occurred, that there is no power and that you have to pass messages to other 
stations operating under field conditions also. It is an exercise for emergency 
communications and can be a harrowing test for home based radio equipment. 
But it is also a great way to determine what goes and what does not, in order to 
prepare us all for the true emergency. 


The red cross camp had the luxury of a power generator. Unlimited power 
is a luxury on field day. Our camp was operating four stations with 100W 
power each and the generator was powerful enough to power them all and then 
some. Unfortunately during the night it died. A smaller unit was available as 
backup but provided only enough power for two stations at any given time. 
This is when my hammobile came in handy. | have an autonomy of about two 
hours of battery based operation and managed to make quite a number of 
contacts from the car, using the car's roof antenna. 


Antenna’s are another secret ingredient of a field day. As this particular 
field day site was in the middle of the Indianapolis racing track, there was 
plenty of opportunity to string the antennas across the bleachers. The steel 
structures provided great support and a powerful ground plane. 


Using the field day call sign, Valli went on the air for the first time in the 
HF bands. This is perfectly legal, provided that another amateur with the right 
license is present. Now Valli is hooked on HF. How long until you pass your 
Morse code test, Valli? 


That's it for now. | really have to wrap this up. See you around. 


Always yours, 


Joachim 
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It looks like I may actually have some room for some mailing comments! Even more amazing, I have the APA here with 
me to refer to! 


ROD: Thanks for all your comments. It looks like I may be able to print an issue soon; last month was a very good one as 
far as sample copy sales went, and July is going equally well. Of all the comments I’ve received, only one has been really 
negative, from a person who said the robot article put him to sleep, and that “Cellarman” was “dumb.” (This was okay, but 
the writer proceeded to give me parenting tips at the end of the letter! From the “highly knowledgeable tone” of his advice, 
it was quite obvious that he wasn’t a parent, and probably hadn’t even contemplated marriage yet. Dave suggested that I 
save the letter, and send this individual a framed copy when his first child was born.) 


Dora is no longer riding in the back carrier as I walk around town, not because she got too big for it (though she did), but 
because the aluminum frame cracked, and then broke. I sadly retired it to the trash can. Since it had been Marlene’s carrier 
first (and gotten a lot of usage then) I guess I can’t complain. My kids are hard on transportation equipment in general; 
Marlene went through three strollers, and Dora’s is no more also. (She never cared for it, and was always trying to wiggle 
out of it, so it’s no great loss, especially as it was an “off-brand” which came from Ripley’s only “variety store.”) 


The bike carrier’s a little worse for wear too, especially as Marlene continued to ride in it up until the time she was in 
kindergarten. She got a bike of her own for her sixth birthday, and has FINALLY taken the training wheels off. I guess the 
ribbing the father of a friend gave her was too much for her. She learned to ride without the training wheels sans a single 
mishap, in one five minute stretch. She then went on to win Ist place in the 4th of July decorated bike contest. (Actually, 
the babysitter did most of the decorating, which I didn’t think was quite fair. The sitter’s quite competitive, and likes to take 
first place in county fair type judged events like flower arrangements, canned goods, cakes, pies, etc.) 


Valli: Thanks for the house tour insights. Hope you don’t mind that I passed them on to the chairman of Ripley’s annual 
house tour. I’m still puzzling over how to convince owners to put their homes on the tour. Many flatly refuse, and those 
who do end up saying, “Never again.” I have even corresponded with the organizers of historic house tours in different 
part of the country, but haven’t found a suitable answer. From your description, I would say that part of the reason’s 
probably because there isn’t a large enough group of volunteers to do interpretation and protect the houses. The historical 
society, like many organizations, it seems, comes up with wonderful ideas for fund-raisers, but nobody wants to be 
responsible for them. Hence, one woman has to find all the houses for the tour, organize it, write and print brochures, 
make arrangements for entertainment at the houses, take care of publicity, get “hospital booties” donated to hand out to 
attendees to wear in the houses, etc. I have written brochures and sent out news releases and public service 
announcements some years, but help seems sort of scanty. (The same thing happens for the quilt show, which is help 
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MAJOR U.S. RESEARCH UNIVERSITY DISCOVERS NEW ELEMENT 


The heaviest element known to science was recently discovered by 
investigators at a major U.S. research university. The element, 

tentatively named Administratium, has no protons or electrons and thus 
has an atomic number of 0. However, it does have 1 neutron, 125 
assistant neutrons, 75 vice neutrons, and 111 assistant vice neutrons. 

This gives it an atomic mass of 312. These 312 particles are held together 
by a force that involves the continuous exchange of meson-like particles 
called morons. 


Since it has no electrons, Administratium is inert. However, it can be 
detected chemically as it impedes every reaction it comes in contact with. 
According to the discoverers, a minute amount of Administratium caused 
one reaction to take over four days to complete when it would have 
normally occurred in less than one second. Administratium has a normal 
half-life of approximately three years, at which time it does not decay, 
but instead undergoes a reorganization in which assistant neutrons, vice 
neutrons, and assistant vice neutrons exchange places. Seme studies have 
shown that the atomic mass actually increases after each reorganization. 


Research at other laboratories indicates that Administratium occurs 
naturally in the atmosphere. It tends to concentrate at certain points 
such as government agencies, large corporations, and universities. It 
can usually be found in the newest, best appointed, and best maintained 
buildings. 


Scientists point out that Administratium is known to be toxic at any 

level of concentration and can easily destroy any productive reaction 
where it is allowed to accumulate. Attempts are being made to determine 
how Administratium can be controlled to prevent irreversible damage, but 
results to date are not promising. | 
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Life in a Construction 


Zone 


e’ve been living in a 

construction zone since we 
moved. We have made some 
improvements in the house since 
we started living here, but 
truthfully progress was much 
better when we were living at the 
condo and only working here. 
For one thing, we now have to 
work around our stuff -- at least 
that portion of it that isn’t in the 
garage. I keep losing tools. I put 
them down for a second, and then 
have to hunt all over creation for 
them -- before they would stick 
out, now they’re just another part 
of the disorder. 


Nothing has been, or can be, 
set up permanently yet. The 
floors (living room, downstairs 
bedrooms, and hallway) were re- 
finished two weeks ago, and I 
thought we’d be able to finish 
work in the living room and bed- 
rooms in short order. Wrong! 

We need to buy baseboard mold- 
ings, cut, stain, finish, and install 
them, which sounds simple 
enough. However, we want (and 
pretty much need) 4" oak mold- 
ings. We haven’t been able to 
find them (as a stock item) at any 
local lumberyards. One place did 
offer to custom cut them for me at 


a cost of $5 per linear foot. We 
can’t afford to redo the entire first 
floor at that cost, so the project ig 
on hold until we can either find 4" 
oak moldings in stock or until we 
can afford $5 per linear foot. This 
could take a long while. 


As far as living accommoda- 
tions go, we have two working 
bathrooms, (one of which still 
needs an exhaust fan, a heating 
duct cover and the door to the 
laundry chute, and the other of 
which merely needs to be emptied 
of our clothing. But without furni- 
ture, that isn’t going to happen 
any time soon). We have the 
couch/guest bed set up in the 
smaller downstairs bedroom, 
which is where we’re sleeping. 
The bigger downstairs bedroom, 
which is destined to become my 
office, is empty,4@s it awaits the 
moldings. Likewise, the living 
room is bare except for two carpet 
remnants, which will probably 
find themselves in the trash before 
too long. 


The kitchen is a mess, since 
that is where the entertainment 
center (which is covered with 
kitchen things still in boxes) sits. 
We have an end table, two folding 


chairs, and bunch of tools in there. 
Since we don’t have a stove or re- 
frigerator, the kitchen has become 
the defacto wood shop. That 
doesn’t bother me too much — I 
can’t see any point to making the 
mess worse by dragging in appli- 
ances we don’t really want (we 
can’t afford the ones we do want, 
and I figure by next year we will 
be able to afford to start work on 
remodeling the kitchen), and we 
don’t really have the space in 
there to make room for even used 
appliances with everything else 
that is there as we wait for the 
downstairs bedrooms & living 
rooms to be finished. 


Interruptions 


t 

Gabe has had much time to 
work on the house during the 
week anyway. It’s part of the joy 
of working for a start-up. There is 
always plenty to do, and the pres- 
sure to get the product out is 
immense. We want to be the first 
firm in the GATEC project to pass 
testing , and that takes precedence 
over just about all else. 


Then there is APA-TECH. 
I’ve been trying to get my stuff to- 
gether, so I can work on accounts, 


Se 


write my zine, and basically get 
the issues out on time. However, 
Tam hampered by several things. 
First of all, I don’t have my desk 
or it’s contents. The desk is out in 
the garage, disassembled. The 
contents of the desk are scattered 
in boxes -- and I don’t know 
where the boxes are, except to say 
that they are either in the garage 
or the basement. I haven’t man- 
aged to find the back issues of 
APA-TECH, which explains my 
confusion over the issue numbers 
(and hence last issue being #78.9 
instead of #79). 


Prior to the move, I was hav- 
ing computer problems. I ended 
up purchasing a new monitor, get- 
ting a new controller card, and 
Gabe installed DR DOS on my 
machine. I had zero bytes free , 
which prompted the move (DR 
DOS contains a Stacker-like pro- 
gram). Now if I could just find 
the boxes that have the newest 
versions of my software, my com- 
puter would be a happier camper. 


Well, that’s about it for me. 
I’m going to go back to looking 
for the box of bills that went miss- 
ing moving day . 


